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A New Basis for Social Progress. By W. C. White and L. A. 
Heath. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 215. 

$1.25. 
Just a hundred years ago Thomas Chalmers, then minister of the 
parish of St. Johns, Glasgow, wrote: 

There is an impatience on the part of many a raw and sanguine philan- 
thropist for doing something great; and, akin to this, there is an impatience 
for doing that great thing speedily. They spurn the condition of drivelling 
among littles; and unless there be a redeeming magnificence in the whole 
operation of which they bear a part, there are some who could not be satisfied 
with a humble and detached allotment in the great vineyard of human use- 
fulness .... and in by far the greater number of instances will it be seen 
that instead of concentrating their exertions upon one district or department 
of the city, they expatiate at large and over the face of its entire territory, 
recognizing no other boundary than that which lies indefinitely but fully 
beyond the final outskirts of the compact and contiguous dwelling-places 

That principle as laid down in the " Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns" is unconsciously reaffirmed (or at least unacknowledged) 
by the joint authors of this volume under review. They phrase it as 
"a unit equipment for a unit of population." The main difference is 
that they make the university pivotal, while in Dr. Chalmers' scheme 
the parish church was the hub. Chalmers was attacking waste in 
charity and its resultant pauperization. Dr. White attacks primarily 
waste and lack of real scientific vision or purpose in education, but 
includes eventually the whole range of community interests. His thesis 
in brief is that city life can thrive only by developing "autonomic units 
of population" each with a complete equipment for education, health, 
and welfare. Such units are to be determined by a perennial survey and 
census conducted by a municipal foundation to be located by preference 
in the graduate school of a local university or in the city government or 
a chamber of commerce, etc. These local foundations will work out the 
educational, health, and other agencies necessary to meet the vocational 
demands and peculiar bent of their communities. Since, however, cer- 
tain needs of the community could only be met by combining into larger 
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units, a scheme of regional correlation is provided, leading ultimately to a 
supreme educational court of seven members "before which arguments 
for justice might be presented and by which the evil of autocracy — 
perhaps the greatest in modern university life — might be presented." 

This book grew out of an abortive "survey" of the University of 
Pittsburgh, but it has a certain general interest for educational adminis- 
tration and community organizers. It does not always escape the temp- 
tation to intemperate language born in part of its local origin. It slaps 
hard the ecclesiastical college tradition and the wasteful competition 
between church-supported schools; it smites the autocracy of presidents 
and boards of trustees, while arguing with vigor for representation of 
faculties and students in university management. It tilts at educational 
quackery and fads, but falls into a pitfall of its own digging in the over- 
working of the idea that chemical analysis of human glandular products 
may offer us the key to understanding human psychology and proper 
educational procedure! 

Either misprints or a faulty use of words ("numerable," p. 37; 
"effects," " latitudinarian," p. 45; "emitted," p. 51, etc.) mark the text 
here and there. The publishers through a reprehensible oversight have 
been advertising the authors as "engaged in making the widely known 
Pittsburgh Survey." This book has nothing whatever to do with the 
real Pittsburgh Survey. 

There is much to be said for the authors' vision of a mighty progres- 
sive nation of university units, and no doubt such a social organization 
would promote the substance of real democracy while securing efficiency 
in administration. But so long as a supreme court by a margin of one 
vote declares it unconstitutional to regulate child labor as between 
states, I am not very hopeful of the immediate realization of this educa- 
tional Utopia. 

Arthur J. Todd 

University of Minnesota 



The Theory and Practice of Mysticism. By Charles Morris 

Addison. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. Pp. viii-)- 

216. $1.50. 

This volume presents in an untechnical and intimate manner an 

account of the stages of the mystic way with illustrations from the lives 

and writings of the great mystics. "The Longing for God," "The Way 

toward God," and "The Meeting Point" are the titles of the chapters 



